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THE  PRESIDENT'S  INAUGURAL. 

Thk  first  inauguration  of  President  Lincoln  was 
under  circumstances  of  most  intense  interest.  The 
people  were  wrought  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  expecta- 
tion.   They  were  eager  with  apprehension,  which 
was  partiallv  relieved  bv  the  eagerness  of  the  hope 
that  balanced  with  their  fear.    The  apprehension 
related  to  the  revolutionary  excitement  which  was 
already  culminating  in  the  Gulf  States-the  hope 
wavered  toward  some  deep  resource  ot  statesman- 
hip,  as  vet  unknown,  which  might  master  the ,  .torn, 
and  save  the  Republic.    In  the  election  of  Mr.  La- 
coi  n  the  people,  though  they  issued  no  writ  of 
c£tUt  against  slavery  in  States,  yet  forbade  i  s 
extension  over  the  natfcnal  territory.    By  his  elec- 
tion the  Government  became  national  without  doing 
the  least  violence  to  the  reserved  immunities  ot  the 
States  ■  it  became  national  instead  ot  sectional.  _  But 
the  necessity  had  already  long  existed  for  a  sectional 
government  in  order  to  the  perpetuation  of  slavery. 
A  national  creed  was,  therefore,  unacceptable  to  the 
Qr,nth     She  rcciuired  that  every  issue  in  which  all 
the  people  ^interested  should  be  decided  in  the 
interest  of  a  part,  and  that  part  a  minority  Le- 
cause  in  a  single  instance  the  people  had  deeded 
otherwise  a  revolution  of  terrible  import  was  grow- 
ing rapidly  toward  its  crisis.    And  the  watch-word 
of  the  revolutionists  was  this  paradox:  That  the 


Republic  was  invading  certain  States  because  it 
would  no  longer  suffer  their  invasion  on  its  own 
most  sacred  immunities. 

For  two  reasons  the  popular  expectation  centred 
upon  Mr.  Lincoln'.  His  election  was  in  some  sort 
the  pretext  of  the  revolutionists,  and  his  attitude  to- 
ward the  revolution  must  now  represent  the  decision 
of  the  people.  Uo  to  the  time  of  his  inauguration 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  very  reticent.  But  in  his  inau- 
gural address  his  voice  was  clear  and  decided.  The 
peouliar  feature  of  the  address  was  its  nationality 
Up  to  that  moment  the  national  consciousness  of 
our  people  had  found  little  expression  of  itself. 
Now  we  were  one  people,  with  a  common  boundary 
which  we  determined  should  be  as  inviolable  by 
traitors  as  bv  a  foreign  enemy. 

Mr  Lincoln's  second  inaugural  address  was  de- 
livered under  far  different  circumstances  from  the 
first     In  the  one  case  the  address  was  the  principal 
thing.    March  •',  lfGl,  the  people  waited  upon  Mr. 
Lincoln's  wards;  March  4,  18G5,  the  solemn  cere- 
monies of  inauguration  were  inseparable  from  an 
expression  of  triumph— it  was  the  occasion  itself 
and  the  spectacle  which  impressed  the  people.  The 
most  that  was  required  of  the  second  inaugural  ad- 
dress was  that  it  should  befit  the  occasion.    It  was 
needless  to  reiterate  statements  already  given  as  to 
the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
or  as  to  the  conditions  necessary  to  peace.  The 
President's  views  on  these  matters  are  well  known 
to  the  people,  and  they  are  the  views  of  the  people. 
In  fact  President  Lincoln,  in  this  second  address, 
simply' alludes  briefly  to  the  change  of  situation 
since  his  fast  inauguration,  only  dwelling  for  a  mo- 
ment upon  the  relation  of  slavery  to  the  war,  and 
then  proceeds  to  take  upon  himself  anew  the  vow 
of  fidelity  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  ceremony  was  an  impressive  one.    The  most 
hopeful  thought  connected  with  this  event  is  that 
its  next  repetition  will  fiud  us  a  united  and  happy 
people. 


WHOLLY  LIKE 


CHICAGO,    Feb.    12.—  (The   Assocl-  | 
ated  Press.)— While    Sen^r  Hard- 
lng's    inauguration    as    President    of  , 
the  United  States  is  designed  to  fol-  j 
lew  arrangements  of  Abraham  Lin-  , 
coin's   inaugural,   there  are  features 
of    1861    that,    fortunately,    will    be  i 
missing.     Instead  of  the  veterans  of. 
North  and   South  marching  side  by  j 
Bide,   as   they   will  next  month,  the 
only  military  forces  in  the  Inaugural 
parade  of  1801  were  the  sappers  and 
miners.  The  rest  of  the  United  States 
troops  in  the  capital  were  stationed  j 
in  different  parts  of  the  city  to  pro-  , 
vide  against  emergencies.  As  the  na-  i 
tion  hovered   on   the   brink   of  civil 
war,  the  great  fear  of  the  authorities  ! 
was  that  effort  would  be  made  to  In-  ! 
terfere  with  the  ceremonies. 

LINCOLN  WAS  BRIEF. 
If  President  Harding  follows  Lin- 
coln's first  inaugural  address  in  com- 
pass, he  will  do  It  in  less  than  3000 
words.    In  that  space  Lincoln  made 
his  plea  for  the  Union  and  declared 
his  intention  to  maintain  it.  , 
Pour  years  later  Lincoln's  second  | 
inaugural  was  overshadowed  by  the 
procession  of  victories.    The  crowds 
were  smaller  than  those  in  1861.  Vet- 
erans    marched    in    the    parade,   and  . 
there  was  a  brilliant  array  of  officers  I 
in  the  city.    A  much  eommented-on  j 
Jeature  of  the  parade  was  a  battalion 
of  colored  troops  and  a  colored  lodge  ' 
of  "Masons."    Philadelphia  was  rep-  j 
resented   by   several  fire   companies.  : 
■with    engines    and    two    hose    com-  j 
panies. 

Lincoln's  second  inaugural  address 
■was  done  in  1000  words,  but  the  fol- 
lowing part  of  it  is  still  echoing  in 
American  thought  as  pertinent  to  the 
■world's  affairs  of  today: 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with 
charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the 
right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the 
right,  let  us  strive  to  finish  the  work 
■we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the  nation's 
■wounds,  and  care  for  him  who  shall 
have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his 
widow  and  orphans — to  do  all  which 
may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and 
with  all  nations." 

On  this  great  day  the  President's 
thought,  as  the  thought  'of  the  nation, 
was  with  its  generals.  The  great 
news  on  the  day  that  Lincoln  was  in- 
augurated the  second  time  was  that 
General  Sherman  had  captured  Gen- 
eral Early,  occupied  Charlottesville, 
Va.,  and  was  last  heard  from  at 
Staunton,  where,  nine  years  before,  a 
war-President-to-be,  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, was  born. 


The  Inaugurals 
of  the  Presidents 


From  the  Wasbtaetou  Star.  Oeorffe 

IN     the  132     years     since  ^eorgL 
Washington   was    inaugurated  as 
first    President    of    the  United 
States,  there  has  been  time  and 
opportunity  for  much  tradition  to 
develop   about  the   ceremonial   of  the 
inaSal.    But  with  the  inauguration 
of  President  Harding  today  it  is  ap- 
parent that  no  hard  and  fast  rules  have 
risen  to  govern  the  nation's  greatest 
ceremony.     Scarcely   a  President  but 
who  has  set  a  Precedent  or  broken 
with  a  custom  that  up  till  the  time 
bade  fair  to  become  a  tradition.    1  resi- 
dent Harding  is  dispensing  with  the 
inaugural  ball   and  with   the  practice 
of  having  the  outgoing  President  to  a 
[farewell  luncheon;  he  is  getting  back 
to  the  simplicity  that  has  marked  previ- 
ous inaugurals;  he,  as  others  before  him 
have  been,  is  as  free  to  break  with 
precedent  as  to  establish  it.    It  is  typi- 
cal  of   the  American   people  perhaps 
I  that  this  should  be  so.  . 
I    Warren  G.  Harding,  taking  the  oath 
as  the  twenty-ninth  President  of  the 
I United  States  at  the  thirty-ninth  m- 

'  augural  excercises,  goes  back  to  Wash- 
ington's Bible  to  give  pledge  to  the 
American  people.  In  personality  and 
general  policy  McKinley  is  his  proto- 
type He  goes  to  the  White  House 
from  congress,  as  McKinley  did,  and 
so  again  may  bring  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  government  into 
1  closer  co-operation  for  the  '  common 
good  fortune."  McKinley  was  the  first 
President  following  the  Civil  War  in- 
vited into  the  Southland,  where  he  was 
wonderfullv  received.  Harding  has  been 
by  personal  association  getting  the  view- 
point of  the  South.  ,  _ 

The  oath  that  Harding  takes  as  Presi 
dent,  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  is 
as  follows:  ,  .„ 

"j  do  solemnly  swear  that  1  vnu 
faithfully  execute  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and,  to  the 
Test  of  my  ability  Reserve,  vrotef 
and   defend   the    Constitution    of  the 

United  States."  

Only  four  times  in  the  entire  145 
years  since  the  United  States  became 
a  separate  nation  has  March  4  as  in- 
auguration day,  fallen  upon  Sunday, 
the  Washington  Star  finds.  lhere  is 
a  story  to  the  effect  that  this  date  was 
originally  chosen  as  the  commencement 
of  the  President's  term  because  congress 
figured  it  up  and  found  that  the  4th  of 
March  was  the  one  day  in  the  year 
which,  quadrennially,  would  tall  less 
frequently  on  Sunday 


but  one  month  after  his  i^rfon 
and  was  succeeded  on.  April  6  1841  by 
John  Tyler  of  Virginia.  Zachary  Taylor 
was  sworn  in  on  March  5 
lard  Fillmore  on  July  10,  1850  WWm 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  assassinated,  An 
drew  Johnson  of  Tennessee  was  sworn 
in  on  April  15,  1865,  in  the  old  K^wood 
house  predecessor  of  the  Raleigh  hotel. 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes  of  Ohio  took  he 
oath  on  March  5  1877.  Chester  A.  Arthur 
took  the  oath,  following  the  assassina- 
tion of  James  A.  Garfield,  on  Septembei 
20  1881  Following  the  assassination  o 
President  McKinley  the  oath  was  first 
iiv  Theodore  Roosevelt  at  iiutiato 
Sentembe  ■  1 °   1901.  Woodrow  Wilson 
was  sworn  in  for  the  second  time  on 
March  5,  1917. 


■  While  March  4  is  the  fixed  date,  for 
the  inaugural  ceremonies,  it  has  hap- 
pened that  Presidents  have  been  sworn 
hfon  other  dates,  and  not  always  in 
Washington,  and  in  Washington  not  al- 
ways at  the  Capitol.  The  first  inaugural 
of  Washington  was  the  only  one  occur- 
ring in  the  city  of  New  York— April  30. 
1789  Washington's  second  inaugural 
and  that  of  John  Adams  took  place  in 
Philadelphia;  that  of  Adams  on  March 
5  1797;  both  in  Independence  hall  the 
seat  or  government  then  being  in  Phila- 
delphia The  first  inaugural  in  the  new 
federal  city  on  the  hanks  of  the  Potomac 
was  that  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  March 

*'  William  Henry  Harrison  of  Ohio  lived  | 


Several  times  the  oath  of  office  ha» 
been  duplicated,  the  Presidents  being 
Sn  in  second  time  before  entering 
upon  their  duties.  President  Hayes  first 
took  the  oath  ^  the  red  pa  lor  of  the 
White  House  on  March  3, 1877.  at  l  p.  m. 
This  was  done  as_aj?recaution  against 

threatened  trouble  over  the  result  of  the 
electoral  commission.  He  qualified  again 
on  Mondav,  March  5,  at  the  Capitol. 

Vice-President  Chester  A.  Arthur  took 
the  oath  of  office  at  his  home.  123  Lex- 
ington avenue.  New  York  City,  at  z:lo 
a  m.,  September  20,  1881.  He  qualified 
again  on  September  22,  at  12  o  clock,  in 
the  vice-president's  room  of  the  United 

States  senate.  

Ohio  cuts  down  Virginia's  lead  among 
the  states  in  the  title  race  as  "Mother  ot 
Presidents."  Harding  makes  the  seventh 
President  from  Ohio,  the  others  being 
Grant  Hayes,  Garfield,  Benjamin  Har- 
rison,'McKinley  and  Taft.  Virginia  has 
furnished  eight— Washington.  Jefferson, 
Madison,  Monroe,  W.  H.  Harrison,  Ty- 
ler, Taylor  and  Wilson. 

Adams  and  Jefferson  were  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Washington  and  Madison  were  signers 
of  the  Constitution. 

John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jeiterson 
died  on  the  same  day.  July  4,  182b. 
Monroe  died  on  July  4,  five  years  later. 

John  Quincy  Adams  was  a  represen- 
tative and  Andrew  Johnson  a  senator 
in  congress  after  the  expiration  of  their 
presidential  terms.  Both  died  while 
holding  these  offices. 

Jackson  called  himself  a  South  Caro- 
linan,  and  his  biographer  Kendall,  re- 
cords his  birthplace  in  Lancaster 
County  S  C  But  Parton  has  published 
documentary  evidence  to  show  that  Jack- 
son was  born  in  Union  County ,  N.  C 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
South  Carolina  line. 


William  Henry  Harrison  was  the  old 
est  man  elected  to  the  presidency  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt  the  youngest.  Grant 
was  the  next  youngest. 

Cleveland  was  the  only  President  mar- 
ried in  the  White  House,  and  his  sec- 
ond daughter  the  only  President's  child 

^MonJo^f'daughter  (Mrs.  Gouver- 
neur)  Tyler's  daughter ■  (Mrs.  Waller  , 
Grant's  daughter  (Mrs  bartons), 
Roosevelt's  daughter  (Mrs.  Long- 
worth)  and  Wilson's  daughters  Jessie 
(Mrs.  Sayre)   and  Eleanor   (Mrs.  Mc- 


Adoo),  wlrelhTonly  children  ot  Presi- 
deWive™aofTylere!'eBen3amin  Harrison 
and  Woodrow  Wilson  died  in  the  White 
House.   

23  SIS  °« 

ninth  President.       n„rris0I1    was  the 

Rolfe.  

^fephen  A.  Douglas  Lmcoln^lm 
love  as  well  ff™£$£™l££^B  hat 
BSS  TardSiv^rfng^the  inaugural 

adBSnanand  Cleveland  were ,  gg£ 

ried  during  his  first  term.  tne 
Garfield's  first  act  after  »^^hfir_ 

Friday  and  the  numerals  nZ" q  have  , 
been  conspicuous  in  »e  uveb 
Presidents.  President  jWila on  h as  i ou 

sa^  we-  srssB*  ^ 

his  name  Monroe     Pierce  and 

Washington,     Mon™L-„  fd  y  John 
Hayes    were   born   on   *  "nay. 
gSy  Adams  P'^nd^K  War. , 
inausnrated  on  Fnday  as     ^  ?( 

saG-o?M&-  £rin  was  assasbl"! 

nated  on  Good  J^nday^ 
The  Presidents   have  been 

War  of  1812;  Lincoln  m  the  Black  iiaw 
War;  Taylor,  Pierce  and^tin 

Mexican  War;  .Gr^  -  ^and  McKin- 
Arthur  Benjamin  Hamson^n^^ 

ley  durin  ?  the  Spanish-American 
^ar,  and  Roo^eveVt  wal  a  commanding 
figure  in  the  war.   

The  new  IW^rtwg. 
his  oath  by  kissing  a  Bible  m -.a 
Lng  has  chosen  to  seal  ^  oath  D> 
ing  the  same s  Bit e used     oy  ed 
Washington  and  haq  aireauy 

vfously  this  duty  had  been  pertormed  by 
u°e  late  James  H.  McKenny 
in  the  uast  the  verses  that  nave  uec" 

.dent  Taft  kissed  verses  f rom tbe  lirsi , 

8t0a°nkdin1  Eff  iutfSS?  JS^uXS* 
fetwSgoodand  bad.  whicb .seemed  to 
■it  vu^ii  with  his  mdicial  temperameiu. 
Whel^^iidS!  ]  Garfield  who  was 
lestined  to  fall  before  an  assassins 
^kissed  the  Bible  his  ^toucgg 
Proverbs,  21st  chapter,  1st  verse  which 
reads:  "The  king  a  heart  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Lord,  as  the  rivers  of  water,  we 
turneth  it  .whithersoever  he  wJL 
Cleveland's  lips    touched    Psalm  141, 


verses  5-10.  Four  years  ago,  in  tne 
midst  of  the  world  war,  President  Wil- 
son pressed  his  lips  to  the  passage: 
"The  Lord  is  our  refuge;  a  very  present 
help  in  time  of  trouble." 

The  kissing  of  the  Bible  follows  a 
very  ancient  custom.  The  Egyptians 
were  required  to  kiss  the  rolls  on  which 
the  commands  of  Joseph  were  written. 

The  Bible  used  by  Washington,  and 
now  beng  used  bv  Harding  was  re- 
tained by  the  Washington  family  and  is 
now  in  the  collection  of  St.  John's  lodge, 
No.  1,  of  New  York.  L 

The  Bible  used  by  Martin  Van  Bureu 
is  a  highly  prized  possession  of  the  royal 
family  of  England. 

The  Bible  which  Abraham  Lincoln 
kissed  is  the  property  of  a  jeweler  and 
clockmaker  in  New  York  City. 

The  Bible  which  General  Grant 
pressed  to  his  lips  is  the  property  of  a 
member  of  the  family  in  Batavia,  0.,  the 
gift  of  Grant  himself. 

The  Bible  used  by  James  A.  Garfield 
was  a  small,  well  worn  volume  which 
he  carried  to  the  Capitol  in  his  pocket. 
It  had  been  given  to  him  by  his  mother. 

When  Grover  Cleveland  was  inaugu- 
rated the  first  time,  like  Garfield,  he 
kissed  a  Bible  presented  to  him  by  his 
mother.  It  is  now  the  property  ot  his 
sister  in  Toledo,  O.  The  Bible  which  he 
kissed  at  his  second  inaugural  was  given 
to  him  by  his  wife,  who  kept  it  as  a 
sacred  souvenir. 

The  Bible  used  by  McKmley  was  pre- 
,  sented  by  the  negro  bishops  of  the  coun- 
\  try,  and  was  retained  by  Mrs.  McKmley. 

The  first  inaugural  ceremony  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  new  federal 
city  was  on  March  4,  1801.  The  build- 
ing of  the  Capitol  was  in  progress  and 
only  the  senate  wing  was  occupied.  1  he 
"Sage  of  Monticello"  rode  alone  from 
his  beautiful  home,  arriving  on  the 
morning  of  the  4th.  The  condition  of 
Pennsylvania  avenue  prevented  any  ex- 
tensive ceremonies.  Accompanied  by  a 
small  party  of  political  friends,  Jelfer- 
'son  walked  to  the  Capitol  from  his 
boarding  house,  and  in  the  room  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  supreme  court  received  the 
oath  from  Chief  Justice  Marshall 

Aaron  Burr  had  been  sworn  m  before 
Jefferson's  arrival.  The  new  President 
immediately  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
up  the  avenue  to  the  White  House, 
where  a  reception  was  held  in  the  eve- 

mSo  much  has  been  written  about  Jef- 
ferson simplicity  on  that  occasion  that 
one  hesitates  to  give  another  version  ot 
how  it  really  happened.  It  is  said  that 
Jefferson  walked  from  his  boarding 
house  to  the  Capitol  and  rode  horseback 
to  the  White  House  only  because  his 
son-in-law  failed  to  arrive  with  a  coach 
and  four  horses  which  he  had  been  sent 
into  Virginia  to  purchase  for  $1,600. 
Storms  and  bad  roads  had  delayed  him. 
So  also  had  been  delayed  the  arrival  ot 
■i  handsome  suit  of  clothes  ordered  by 
Jefferson  for  the  great  occasion. 

i     The   Monroe    ceremonies,    104  years 
I  ago  which  established  the  precedent  for  i 
I 'out-of-door  inaugurals,  took  place  from 
rented  quarters.    This  was  due  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Capitol  by  the  British 
'  invaders.    Fearing  that  the  seat  of  gov- 
i  eminent  might  be  transferred  to  some 
'  other  place,  ihe  citizens  ol  Washington 
erected    in   less    than    four   months  a 
building  at  First  and  A  streets  north- 
east   and  placed  it  at  the  disposal  of 

congress.  

President  Monroe,  after  the  inaugural, 
i  entered  his  carriage  and  rode  to  the 
'  executive  mansion,  which  was  then  the 
|  house  at  Eighteenth  street  and  New 
!  York  avenue,  known  as  the  octagon 
I  House  "  The  White  House,  after  hav- 
ing been  burned  by  the  British,  had  not 
j  yet  been  rebuilt. 

Because  Speaker  Henry  Clay  refused 
to  allow  the  senators  to  take  their  big 
red  morocco  chairs  with  them  to  the  old  | 


representatives  nan  is  said  to  be  the 
real  reason  why  Monroe  inaugurated  the 
custom  of  outdoor  inaugurals.  The  sen- 
ators had  decided  to  carry  their  dignity 
with  them  to  the  house  chamber  and  to 
replace  the  old  wooden  chairs  with  their 
new  red  morocco  leather  chairs. 

The  inaugural  parade)  which  has  been 
a  big  feature  of  every  inauguration  for 

"iany  years  until  tabooed  by  Harding, 
•  ;iginated  with  the  second  induction 
^  f  Andrew  Jackson.  Prior  to  1833  no 
dtempt  was  made  to  make  the  parade 
a.  feature.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the 
earlier  davs  Pennsylvania  avenue,  the 
great  Appian  way  of  the  Capital,  was 
little  better  than  a  bog. 

Jackson's  inaugural  was  the  first 
time  a  "great"  crowd  came  to  Wash- 
ington to  witness 'the  presidential  fete. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  marchers  were  in  the  parade  from 
the  capitol  following  the  formal  ex- 
ercises. ! 

Because  of  the  introduction  of  pag- 
eantry in  the  form  of  floats  the  inaugu- 
ral of  James  Buchanan  was  noteworthy. 
He  was  the  first  bachelor  President  A 
special  structure  for  the  inaugural  ball 
was  erected  in  Judiciary  Square.  Bu- 
chanan attended  attired  in  the  famous 
"Lancaster  suit,"  lined  with  black  satin 
and  stitched  to  represent  the  thirty-one 
statas  with  "Keystone"  in  the  center. 
The  feature  of  the  supper  was  a  cake 
four  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  flag 
.and  bearing  the  arms  of  every  state  and 
I  territory.   

'  Abraham  Lincoln,  after  being  spirited 
into  the  city  in  disguise  as  a  sailor  and 
under  cover  of  darkness,  was  driven  to 
the  Capitol  surrounded  by  a  squad  of 
cavalry.  All  along  Pennsylvania  ave- 
nue small  troops  of  United  States  cav- 
alry were  on  duty.  Riflemen  were  sta- 
tioned on  the  roofs  of  buildings  along 
the  route  of  the  parade  with  instuctions 
to  shoot  down  anyone  who  should  point 
a  weapon  at  the  presidential  party. 
North  of  the  Capitol  a  light  battery  of 
artillery  was  placed,  with  General  Scott 
keeping  an  eye  upon  the  proceedings. 
The  fear  of  the  tragedy  of  later  years 
was  already  heavy  upon  the  minds  of 
1  the  people.  

The  house  for  the  first  time  was  al- 
lowed to  join  with  the  senate  in  ar- 
rangements for  the  second  inauguration 
_  William  McKinley,  because  "Uncle 
voe"    Cannon,     who     was  chairman 
;f  the  appropriations  committee,  stood 
-.p  and  said  that  unless  the  house  was 
y?cognized  there  would  be  no  appropria- 
on  to  cover  expenses.  That  was  the 
rst  time  "Uncle  Joe"  ever  wore  a  silk 
it,  as  he  and  Senator  Hanna  rode  with 


,iresident  McKinley. 
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this  Free  book 


THE  LAW-TRAINED  MAN— that  is  the 
name  of  an  attractive  book  the  Blackstone 
Institute  has  just  published  for  complimen- 
tary distribution  among  those  to  whom  a  knowl- 
edge of  law  would  be  a  business  asset.  YOU  may 
have  a  copy  if  you  desire,  FREE,  upon  request. 

All  the  questions  you  ever  asked  yourself  about  the 
money-making  opportunities  for  the  man  trained  in  the 
law  are  answered  in  this  authoritative 

book.  Partial  list  of  chapter  headings      i  U®y> 

which  follows  gives  some  idea  of  the 
scope  and  value  of  the  contents: 


STRONG  REASON 


Law  and  American  Business — The 
Blackstone  Method  —  Increasing 
Business  Profits  —  Famous  Law  Au- 
thorities—Training Worth  $ 1 50,000 
— Success  at  the  Bar — Advantages 
of  Home  Study  —  Now  Is  the  Time 

Frankly,  we  published  The  haw- 
Trained  Man  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
creating  an  interest  in  the  Institute's  internationally  famous 
home-study  law  course.  One  section  of  the  book,  therefore, 
deals  with  a  detailed  description  of  the  course — its  authori- 
tative text  and  case  books  (delivered  complete  at  the  time 
of  enrollment)  and  its  fascinating  lesson  material  and 
effective  instruction  service. 

Another  section  deals  with  the  successes  of  the  Insti- 
tute's students,  many  of  whom  have  gone  on  record  in  the 
book  so  that  you  might  read  and  profit  by  their  experiences. 

More  than  50,000  ambitious  men  and  women  have 
already  enrolled,  among  them  being  corporation  officials, 
bankers,  business  executives,  accountants,  doctors,  teachers, 
lawyers,  and  others.  Hundreds  of  these  students  have 
elected  to  enter  the  practice  of  law.  Thousands  of  others 
have  secured  substantial  business  benefits.  Graduates  are 
awarded  the  LL.B.  degree. 

Money-Making  Ideas 

Blackstone  Law  training  offers  immediate  money-making 
possibilities  to  business  men  by  showing  how  to  cut  costs, 


IThe  Blackstone  Institute  conducts  only  one 
course-LAW.  The  training  plan  now  in  use  is 
based  upon  38  years  of  experience  in  non-resi- 
dent educational  work. 

2 Instruction  is  given  through  a  combination  of 
text  reading  and  study  ..f  leading  illustrative 
•  cases— a  method  recognized  as  the. best  and 
most  thorough  plan  yet  devised. 

3TheCourBe  isarranged  to  bring  out  the  i 
^  making  possibilities  of  applying  the  pri 


to  the  operation  of  b< 


facilitate  sales  and  collections,  reduce  taxes,  collect  damages, 
protect  against  unfair  competition,  safeguard  contracts, 
and  2083  other  practical  money-saving  ideas. 

The  application  of  one  idea  alone  will  more  than  cover 
the  modest  fee  the  Institute  asks  for  its  services,  which  fee, 
by  the  way,  may  be  paid  on  a  monthly  basis. 

The  Nation's  Best  Legal  Talent 

The  business-building  ideas  incorporated  into  the  Black- 
stone Law  Course  were  developed  by  a  group  of  80  of  the 
most  prominent  law  authorities  in  the 
country.  Among  them  are  two  justices 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  the 
deans  of  eight  leading  resident  law 
schools,  university  law  professors,  State 
Supreme  Court  judges,  practicing  law- 
yers and  practical  business  men. 

These  men  know  law.  They  know 
how  to  make  legal  knowledge  pay  rich 
dividends  and  they  present  their  ideas  to 
you  through  the  Blackstone  Course  in 
understandable  and  workable  form.  A  small  amount  of 
your  spare  time  for  a  few  months  will  enable  you  to  mas- 
ter these  methods  and  learn  how  to  apply  them  intelligently 
in  your  daily  business  affairs. 

Investigation  Costs  Nothing 

Law  training  equals  success.  The  book,  The  Law-Trained  Man,  illustrated  in 
miniature  above,  is  the  key.  This  book  is  not  for  boys  or  mere  curiosity  seekers, 
but  thete  is  a  copy  available  for  every  man  and  woman  of  serious  purpose. 

Send  for  your  copy  at  once  while  the  present  edition  is  available  for  compli- 
mentary distribution.  Write  a  letter  or  use  the  convenient  coupon  below.  Mail 
your  request  today.  It  may  prove  to  be  the  shtewdest  business  move  you  have 
ever  made.  Address  Blackstone  Institute,  Department  779,  307  N.  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


BLACKSTONE  INSTITUTE 

Dept.  779,  307  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  the  revised  edition  of 
The  Law-Trained  Man  and  details  of  your  law  course. 
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Inauguration  of  James  A.  Garfield 


Inaugural  Ceremonies 

In  the  Early  Days  Due  to  Political  Bitterness  the  President 
Sometimes  Did  Not  Attend  the  Ceremony  for  His  Successor 


THE  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
makes  it  necessary  for  the  President- 
elect to  take  the  following  oath  or 
affirmation  before  taking  over  the  reins  of 
government : 

"I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I 
will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  will,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States." 

President  Washington  was  inaugurated 
at  New  York,  April  30,  1789.  He  wanted 
the  ceremonies  to  be  as  simple  as  possible, 
and  desired  them  to  be  held  in  private,  but 
his  friends  convinced  him  that  they  ought 
to  be  held  in  public.  The  oath  was  ad- 
ministered on  the  balcony  of  the  old  Fed- 
eral building,  the  site  of  which  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  Sub-Treasury,  corner  of 
Wall  and  Nassau  Streets.  A  statue  of 
Washington  stands  on  the  spot  where  he 
took  the  oath,  and  the  feet  of  it  rest  upon 
the  identical  stone  on  which  he  stood  while 
taking  the  oath.  Both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and  a  large  gathering  of  people  wit- 
nessed the  ceremony.  The  oath  was  ad- 
ministered by  Chancellor  Robert  R. 
Livingston,  of  New  York.  Washington  re- 
peated the  oath  and  as  he  kissed  the  Bible, 
said:  "I  swear,  so  help  me  God."  He  was 
greeted  with  tremendous  cheering,  which 
he  acknowledged  with  a  low  bow  and  then 
retired  to  the  Senate  Chamber  where  he 
delivered  his  inaugural  address. 

Washington's  second  inauguration,  at 
Independence    Hall,    Philadelphia,  1793, 


By  HENRY  OLNEY 

was  conducted  with  less  ceremony.  William 
Cushing,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  administered  the  oath,  in 
the  presence  of  government  officials,  for- 
eign ministers  and  other  prominent  men 
and  women. 

John  Adams  also  took  the  oath  of  office 
in  IndeDendence  Hall,  Philadelphia.  It 
was  administered  by  Chief  Justice  Ells- 
worth. The  public  seemed  to  be  more  in- 
terested in  the  retirement  of  Washington 
than  they  were  in  the  accession  of  Adams. 
Many  people  shed  tears  as  he  said  good- 
bye, and  throngs  followed  him  as  he  left 
the  hall.  Adams  said,  "There  was  more 
weeping  than  there  had  ever  been  at  the 
representation  of  a  tragedy,"  and  express- 
ed doubt  as  to  whether  this  was  from 
"grief  for  the  loss  of  their  beloved  Presi- 
dent or  because  of  the  accession  of  an  un- 
loved one." 

•"THOMAS  JEFFERSON  was  the  first 
*  President  inaugurated  in  Washing- 
ton. The  ceremonies  could  not  have  been 
more  simple.  The  following  description 
is  taken  from  a  book  written  by  John 
Davis,  an  English  traveller,  who  was  an 
eye  witness: 

"The  politeness  of  a  member  from  Vir- 
ginia procured  me  a  convenient  seat  in  the 
Capitol;  and  an  hour  after,  Mr.  Jefferson 
entered  the  House,  when  the  august  as- 


sembly of  American  Senators  rose  to  re- 
ceive him.  He  came,  however,  to  the 
House  without  ostentation.  His  dress  was 
of  plain  cloth,  and  he  rode  on  horseback 
to  the  Capitol  without  a  single  guard,  or 
even  servant  in  his  train,  dismounted  with- 
out assistance,  and  hitched  the  bridle  of 
his  horse  to  the  palisades. 

"Never  did  the  Capitol  wear  a  more  an- 
imated appearance  than  on  the  fourth  day 
of  March,  1801.  The  Senate  Chamber 
was  filled  with  citizens  from  the  remotest 
places  of  the  Union.  The  planter,  the 
farmer,  the  mechanic  and  merchant,  all 
seemed  to  catch  one  common  transport  of 
enthusiasm,  and  welcome  the  approach  of 
the  Man  to  the  chair  of  Sovereign  Author- 
ity, who  had  before  served  his  country  in 
various  offices  of  dignity;  who  had  sat  in 
the  famous  Congress  that  produced  the 
Revolution,  acted  as  governor  to  his  na- 
tive state,  and  been  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  a  foreign  nation." 

Jefferson  was  received  at  the  Capitol 
by  Aaron  Burr  who  had  been  sworn  in  as 
Vice  President.  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
administered  the  oath  to  Jefferson.  It 
was  a  tragic  moment  for  both  men.  They 
were  on  anything  but  cordial  terms.  Adams 
had  but  recently  appointed  Marshall  Chief 
Justice.  Jefferson  considered  this  a  per- 
sonal affront.  No  feeling  was  shown  dur- 
ing the  ceremony.  President  Adams  was 
so  bitter  at  the  election  of  Jefferson  that 
he  would  not  participate  in  the  inaugura- 
tion, leaving  for  Boston  before  the  break 
of  dawn.    Jefferson's  second  inauguration, 
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supervision  of  such  improvements  as  are  proposed. 

And  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  when  it  comes  to  local  ex- 
penditures of  money  the  farmer  and  the  real  estate  owner  in 
the  town  and  the  city  have  to  pay  the  greater  part  of  the 
bill.  The  intangible  assets  of  the  community  have  a  way  of 
evading  taxation  to  an  extent  either  legally  or  otherwise,  and  this 
makes  it  necessary  for  the  man  who  has  real  estate  and  other 
tangible  property  to  shoulder  the  burden.  For  it  is  a  little 
difficult  to  cover  up  a  farm  or  a  bungalow  in  town  so  that  the 
tax  assessor  cannot  find  them. 

This  seems  to  be  an  age  of  relief  on  a  large  scale.  Let  us 
suggest  that  the  farmers  and  business  men  of  each  community 
get  together  and  provide  a  little  relief  for  themselves  in  seeing 
that  they  get  saner  expenditures  and  lower  taxes. 


Our  Foreign  Trade 

WE  HEAR  a  great  deal  about  the  importance  of  our 
foreign  trade,  and  it  is  indeed  important.    Our  for- 
eign trade  is  growing,  especially  in  Latin-America  and 
we  want  to  see  it  continue  to  grow,  in  every  direction. 

Some  people,  however,  who  hold  up  increasing  foreign  trade 
as  a  bait,  are  using  this  only  as  a  screen  for  a  drive  on  our 
protective  tariff.  Instead  of  being  enthusiastic  nationalists, 
seeking  to  promote  Uncle  Sam's  interests  everywhere,  they  are 
free  trade  internationalists  seeking  to  break  down  our  tariff  for 
the  benefit  of  Europe.  The  pseudo-expansionists  can  always  be 
detected  because  they  end  up  their  foreign  trade  arguments  with 
the  statement  that  in  order  to  get  more  foreign  trade  we  must 
lower  our  tariffs  and  buy  more  from  Europe  so  that  Europe  can 
buy  more  from  us. 

The  real  American  business  booster  goes  ahead  on  a  differ- 
ent line.  He  believes  that  foreign  trade  can  best  be  increased 
by  so  increasing  production  for  the  American  market  that  costs 
of  production  can  be  lowered  to  the  point  where  we  can  com- 
pete in  the  foreign  markets.  He  knows  that  lowering  our  tariff 
would  only  cripple  our  manufacturers  and  put  them  out  of 
business  by  taking  away  from  them  the  great  home  market. 

We  want  more  foreign  trade,  of  course,  but  we  want  to  get 
it  constructively.  One  great  aid  to  this  will  be  the  building 
up  of  our  American  merchant  marine.  In  pointing  out  _  the 
importance  of  our  merchant  marine  to  our  foreign  trade  in  a 
recent  address  Governor  Brewster,  of  Maine,  called  attention 
to  a  number  of  instances  where  the  lack  of  ships  had  affected 
our  foreign  business. 

"Instances  can  be  multiplied  of  prejudice  to  American  com- 
merce by  shipping  on  foreign  lines,"  Governor  Brewster  said, 
"both  in  cancellation  of  foreign  orders  on  account  of  increase 
in  steamship  rates  and  by  the  disclosure  of  trade  connection 
through  bills  of  lading  made  on  foreign  owned  vessels."  The 
governor  then  cited  an  instance  where  an  order  of  fifty  loco- 
motives from  Argentina  had  to  be  cancelled  by  the  American 
manufacturer  because  the  British  steamship  line  raised  its  rates 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  American  company  holding  the  order 
could  not  pay  the  rate  and  meet  the  competition  of  foreign  man- 
ufacturers. If  there  had  been  an  aggressive  American  shipping 
company  who  could  have  handled  the  order  the  American  manu- 
facturer would  have  placed  it  and  the  money  would  have  come 
to  America. 

Here  is  an  illustration  showing  why  American  prosperity  of 
the  future  is  bound  up  with  our  merchant  marine.  We  will  need 
American  ships  to  carry  our  grain  to  distant  ports  in  time  of 
necessity  when  there  are  no  foreign  ships  available.  And  in 
time  of  war,  involving  us,  of  course  our  navy  would  be  sadly 
handicapped  without  the  assistance  of  a  good  American  mer- 
chant marine. 

"Recognition  of  these  facts,"  Governor  Brewster  continued, 
"lay  behind  the  action  of  the  last  Congress  in  the  passage  of 
a  bill  that  has  rendered  more  aid  to  shipping  than  any  legisla- 
tion within  our  day.  Yet  the  enactment  of  the  Jones-White 
bill  only  laid  the  corner-stone.  It  provides  measurable  recog- 
nition for  the  establishment  of  lines  upon  foreign  trade  routes, 
but  does  not  give  any  assistance  to  a  great  fleet  of  freighters 
which,  after  all,  is  the  backbone  of  any  successful  foreign  trade." 

It  will  not  do  for  us  to  feel,  therefore,  that  the  shipping  prob- 
lem is  entirely  settled.  The  Jones-White  bill  was  a  step  forward 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will  continue  to  deal  with 
the  question  in  a  constructive  way  as  new  phases  of  the  problem 
arise. 


American  Ideals 

AMERICAN  democracy  was  characterized  as  the  world's 
best,  by  a  noted  Frenchman  Henri  Chardon^  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Political  and  Moral  Sciences,  in  an  ad- 
dress made  recently  before  the  institute  in  Paris.  He  based 
his  statement  on  the  fact  that  the  American  republican  form 
of  government  assures  "a  minimum  of  comfort  to  every  one 
with  the  maximum  open  as  widely  as  possible  to  all  who  will 
make  the  effort  necessary  to  obtain  it." 

M.  Chardon  discussed  also  the  results  in  the  struggle  for  de- 
mocracy as  they  appeared  to  him  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Russia,  where,  he  declared,  equality  had  been  achieved  only  "as 
a  lugubrious  equality  in  misery."  He  declared  that  the  de- 
mocracy developed  in  the  present  day  America,  is  the  best  yet 
obtained  because  it  gives  to  each  man  within  the  realm  his  ra- 
tional social  status  under  equitable  conditions  for  all,  and  a 
chance  to  fix  the  goal  of  his  own  life  and  to  push  it  to  the 
extent  of  his  own  abilities.  .  "To  the  Soviet  type  of  equality," 
M.  Chardon  concluded,  "we  must  prefer  this  fruitful  inequality 
in  happiness." 

This  compliment  to  the  American  idea,  as  it  is  poularly  called, 
coming  from  a  distinguished  Frenchman  is  a  nice  compliment 
indeed,  but  we  can  feel  without  undue  pride  that  it  is  a  deserved 
one.  Americans  in  their  government  have  hit  upon  the  truth 
that  the  best  which  can  be  done  for  the  individual  and  for  the 
future  of  the  nation,  is  to  give  to  each  citizen  the  right  and 
opportunitv  to  work  out  his  own  destinty  in  accordance  with 
his  native  ability,  integrity  and  industry.  All  men  are  not  en- 
dowed with  the  same  measure  of  ability  and  perseverance.  For 
this  reason  neither  our  government  or  any  other  government  can 
assure  to  every  individual  the  same  measure  of  success,  the 
same  reward  for  his  service  no  matter  whether  the  service  be 
small  or  great. 

Equal  opportunity  to  help  one's  self  is  the  aim  and  ideal 
of  the  American  system,  and  that  it  is  an  ideal  possible  of  reali- 
zation can  be  gathered  from  the  examples  we  see  every  day  of  the 
men  born  in  humble  surroundings  who  have  won  fame,  for- 
tune and  national  respect  through  their  own  efforts.  We  have 
seen  examples  only  recently  in  the  two  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  both  of  whom  began  life  in  humble 
surroundings.  Herbert  Hoover,  the  President-elect  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  was  an  orphan  boy  in  an  humble  Iowa  village  and 
has  won  his  way  to  success  through  his  own  efforts. 

Up  to  this  time  no  system  of  government  has  been  invented 
which  equals  that  of  the  American,  with  its  ideal  of  equal  op- 
portunity for  all.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  any  will  be  devised  in 
the  near  future.  The  Soviets  sought  to  achieve  equality  by 
limiting  the  opportunities  and  the  future  of  the  individual. 
Instead  of  producing  a  happy  equality  they  have  succeeded 
only  in  throttling  legitimate  progress  and  in  sinking  all  alike  into 
misery  and  stagnation.  If  they  have  achieved  any  equality  it 
is  not  the  equality  of  a  high  plane  of  civilization,  but  rather 
the  equality  of  the  social  and  economic  quagmire. 

Most  Americans  believe  in  their  governmental  ideal  of  equal 
opportunity  for  all.  That  is  why  most  Americans  are  patriotic 
and  progressive.  And  we  like  to  think  that  we  possess  another 
national  equality — that  of  political  sportsmanship.  On  Novem- 
ber 6  many  more  millions  of  Americans  went  to  the  polls  than 
ever  went  before  to  select  a  President  and  a  Congress  to  gov- 
ern the  country  for  the  next  four  years.  There  had  been  a 
long  and*  hard-fought  campaign.  The  losers  were  disappointed, 
of  course,  but  they  accepted  defeat  in  the  sportsmanlike  manner 
in  which  the  losing  party  always  accepts  defeat.  As  a  result 
we  are  all  back  on  the  job  again,  looking  after  our  own  business 
to  the  best  of  our  ability  and  hoping  and  believing  that  the 
country  will  be  both  prosperous  and  progressive  for  the  next 
four  years.  It's  hard  to  beat  that  sort  of  spirit.  No  wonder 
America  moves  forward. 


LIBERTY  AND  INDEPENDENCE 

The  institution  of  government,  to  be  lawful,  must  be  pacific, 
that  is,  founded  upon  the  consent,  and  by  the  agreement  of 
those  who  are  governed;  each  nation  is  exclusively  the  judge 
of  the  government  best  suited  to  itself,  and  no  other  nation 
can  justly  interfere  by  force  to  impose  a  different  government 
upon  it.  The  first  of  these  principles  may  be  designated  as 
the  principle  of  liberty — the  second  as  the  principle  of  na- 
tional independence.  They  are  both  principles  of  peace  and 
of  good  will  to  me. — John  Quincy  Adams,  1823. 
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1805,  was  equally  as  tame  as  his  first 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  again  administered 
the  oath. 

James  Madison  had  a  rather  ostentatious 
inauguration.  Cannon  boomed  at  break  of 
day.  He  rode  to  the  Capitol  in  a  beauti- 
ful carriage,  and  was  escorted  by  soldiers. 
The  streets  were  crowded  with  visitors. 
Mr  Madison  wore  clothing  of  American 
manufacture.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  ad- 
ministered the  oath  in  the  chamber  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  was  upon 
this  occasion  that  the  first  inaugural  ball 
was  held. 

Mr.  Madison's  second  inauguration  was 
practically  the  same  as  his  first. 

THE  Monroe  inauguration,  1817,  was 
held  outdoors,  on  the  eastern  portico 
of  the  Capitol.  This  was  occasioned  by 
a  wrangle  between  the  Senate  and  House 
over  the  distribution  of  seats.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall  administered  the  oath. 

The  fourth  of  March,  1821,  fell  on  Sun- 
day, thus  necessitating  Monroe's  second 
inauguration  to  be  held  on  March  fifth. 
'  It  was  staged  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
officiating. 

The  John  Quincy  Adams'  inauguration 
was  a  quiet  one,  the  oath  being  adminis- 
tered by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Andrew  Jackson's  inauguration,  1829, 
was  an  exciting  affair.  Bitter  hatred  ex- 
isted between  Adams  and  Jackson  due  to 
things  said  during  the  campaign.  Jackson 
refused  to  make  the  customary  call  on  the 
out-going  President.  Adams  moved  out 
of  the  White  House  on  March  third  and 
went  to  the  home  of  a  friend.  Adams'  of- 
ficial family  refused  to  participate  in  the 
.  ceremonies.  The  only  military  company 
in  Washington  refused  to  accompany  Jack- 


son to  the  Capitol.  A  company  of  Revo- 
lutionary soldiers,  however,  marched  up 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  with  him. 

So  many  people  wanted  to  witness  the 
inauguration  that  it  became  necessary  to 
place  a  ship's  cable  across  the  Capitol  steps 
to  hold  them  back.  The  crowd  at  the 
White  House,  after  the  inauguration,  push- 
ed through  the  doors  and  climbed  on 
tables  and  chairs  in  their  wild  eagerness 
to  get  a  look  at  the  old  soldier.  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  as  usual,  did  the  swear- 
ing in. 

General  Jackson's  second  inauguration 
was  a  much  quieter  affair.  For  the  ninth, 
and  last  time,  the  venerable  old  Chief 
Justice  had  the  honor  of  administering  the 
oath  to  a  President. 

Martin  Van  Buren,  1837,  had  a  quiet 
incoming.  He  and  President  Jackson  rode 
to  the  Capitol  in  a  carriage  made  for  the 
occasion  from  the  wood  of  the  frigate 
Constitution. 

William  Henry  Harrison,  1841,  had  an 
inauguration  that  was  spectacular.  He 
headed  the  procession  to  the  Capitol  on  a 
beautiful  white  horse.  He  was  too  much 
of  a  soldier  to  use  a  carriage.  In  the  big 
parade  were  "Tippecanoe"  clubs  from  all 
over  the  country.  There  were  many  "log 
cabin"  floats  with  cider  barrels  and  coon- 
skins.  Despite  the  cold  and  storm,  Har- 
rison stood  bareheaded  for  an  hour  deliv- 
ering his  address.  He  was  sworn  in  by 
Chief  Justice  Taney,  who  had  succeeded 
Marshall. 

Harrison  was  the  first  President  to  die 
in  office.  His  successor,  Vice  President 
Tyler,  was  at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  and  hur- 
ried to  Washington  when  he  heard  the 
news.  He  was  sworn  in  at  Brown's  Hotel 
by  Judge  Cranch  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  inauguration   of  James  K.  Polk, 


184S,  was  the  first  to  be  reported  by  tele- 
graph. Morse,  the  inventor,  had  an  in- 
strument on  the  platform,  and  personally 
sent  out  the  news.  The  biggest  crowd 
was  present  in  the  history  of  Washington. 
It  rained  hard  all  day.  Chief  Justice 
Taney  officiated. 

ZACHARY  TAYLOR,  known  as  "Old 
Rough  and  Ready,"  was  escorted  to 
the  Capitol  by  numerous  Rough  and  Ready 
Clubs,  and  many  military  organizations. 
March  fourth  fell  on  Sunday,  and  the  oath 
was  therefore  administered  on  Monday  by 
Justice  Taney. 

Vice  President  Fillmore,  upon  the  death 
of  President  Taylor,  was  sworn  in  in  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Judge  Cranch,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Franklin  Pierce  was  the  first  President 
to  deliver  his  inaugural  address  without  the 
use  of  notes.  He  "affirmed"  instead  of 
"swearing"  when  Justice  Taney  admin- 
istered the  oath. 

James  Buchanan  was  not  a  popular  idol 
and  therefore  aroused  but  little  enthusiasm 
at  his  inauguration.  The  parade  is  said 
to  have  been  the  big  attraction.  A  Liberty 
Car,  drawn  by  six  horses,  and  bearing  a 
flagpole  fifty  feet  high  attracted  great  at- 
tention, as  also  did  a  full-rigged  ship  on 
wheels  with  sailors  working  high  up  in  the 
rigging. 

George  Washington  Parke  Custis,  grand- 
son of  Martha  Washington,  and  adopted 
son  of  President  Washington,  was  a  guest. 
He  attended  every  inauguration  from 
Washington  to  Buchanan.  Justice  Taney 
administered  the  oath. 

Lincoln's  inauguration  was  different 
from  all  others.  War  was  imminent.  Seven 
states  had  already  left  the  Union.  No  one 
knew  what  might  happen.    It  was  feared 
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that  some  one  might  assassinate  the  Pres- 
ident. On  the  way  from  the  White  House 
to  the  Capitol  he  was  surrounded  with  sol- 
diers. Soldiers  were  also  on  the  tops  of 
the  houses  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
ready  for  emergency  action.  General 
Scott,  then  the  head  of  the  army,  was 
ready  to  take  personal  charge  of  a  battery 
placed  near  the  Capitol. 

Lincoln  found  himself  encumbered  with 
a  cane,  a  roll  of  manuscript,  and  a  silk  hat 
when  he  entered  the  platform.  When  he 
hesitated  for  a  moment  as  to  where  to 
place  his  new  hat,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  his 
defeated  rival,  stepped  forward  and  re- 
lieved him  of  it,  remarking  to  those  near 
him,  "If  I  can't  be  President,  I  can  at 
least  hold  his  hat." 

Following  the  administering  of  the  oath 
by  Justice  Taney,  Lincoln  kissed  the  thir- 
ty-four young  ladies  representing  the  states 
of  the  Union. 

The  country  was  war-torn  when  Lincoln 
was  inaugurated  the  second  time.  It  was 
a  gloomy,  rainy  day.  But  as  he  began  his 
address  the  sun  came  from  behind  the 
clouds  and  flooded  the  scene  with  sunshine. 
The  new  Chief  Justice,  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
administered  the  oath. 

A  NDREW  JOHNSON  was  sworn  in  by 
*~y  Justice  Chase  a  few  hours  after 
Lincoln's  death.  The  ceremony  was  wit- 
nessed by  the  Cabinet  and  a  few  others. 
It  was  staged  in  Johnson's  rooms  at  the 
Kirkwood  Hotel,  now  the  site  of  the 
Raleigh. 

The  finest  military  display  ever  witness- 
ed in  Washington  was  featured  in  the  in- 
auguration of  General  Grant  in  1869.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  inaugura- 
tions ever  held.  While  he  was  speaking, 
his  little  daughter,  Nellie,  slipped  away 
from  her  mother  and  held  her  father's 


President  Lincoln's  First  Inauguration 

hand  during  the  last  few  minutes  of  his 
address. 

Grant  and  Johnson  had  become  estrang- 
ed. Like  John  Adams  and  John  Quincy 
Adams,  Johnson  did  not  accompany  his 
successor  to  the  Capitol.  He  had  not 
been  invited. 

Grant's  second  inauguration  was  one  of 
the  coldest  days  on  record.  The  ther- 
mometer played  with  zero,  and  a  stiff 
gale  blew  all  day.  Justice  Chase  officiated 
at  both  inaugurations. 

The  inauguration  of  President  Hayes 
was  somewhat  unusual.  The  electoral 
Commission  appointed  by  Congress  to  de- 
cide whether  Hayes  or  Tilden  had  been 
elected  did  not  report  until  March  second. 
As  March  fourth  fell  on  Sunday,  Hayes 
took  the  precaution  of  being  privately 
sworn  in  at  the  White  House  on  Saturday 
evening,  and  again  at  the  Capitol  on  Mon- 
day. Chief  Justice  Chase  officiated  on 
both  occasions. 

HTHE  first  act  of  President  Garfield,  after 
*  being  sworn  in  by  Justice  Waite,  was 
to  kiss  his  aged  mother.  She  was  the  first 
mother  to  witness  the  inauguration  of  her 
son. 

President  Arthur  took  the  oath  at  his 
home  in  New  York  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  following  the  death  of  Garfield. 
It  was  administered  by  John  R.  Brady, 
Justice  of  New  York  Supreme  Court.  The 
ceremony  was  repeated  in  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's room  at  the  Capitol,  Chief  Justice 
Waite  officiating. 

Cleveland's  inauguration  was  an  enthus- 
iastic one.  Visitors  came  from  all  sec- 
tions. In  taking  the  oath,  administered  by 
Justice  Waite,  he  used  the  little  Bible  given 
him  by  his  mother  when  he  was  a  boy. 

Pouring  rain  spoiled  the  Harrison  in- 
auguration festivities.     His  family  Bible 


was  used  when  Chief  Justice  Fuller  swore 
him  in. 

A  storm  of  snow  and  rain  spoiled 
Cleveland's  second  inauguration.  He 
again  used  the  Bible  his  mother  gave  him, 
when  Justice  Fuller  officiated. 

McKinley's  inauguration,  1897,  noted  a 
return  of  old-time  enthusiasm.  A  monster 
parade  was  staged.  McKinley  was  escorted 
by  the  survivors  of  his  old  Civil  War  regi- 
ment. 

His  second  inauguration  was  equally 
enthusiastic.  Justice  Fuller  swore  him  in 
upon  both  occasions. 

Vice  President  Roosevelt  was  on  a 
tramp  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains  when 
word  reached  him  that  McKinley  was  dy- 
ing. Hastening  to  Buffalo  after  the  Presi- 
dent's death  he  was  sworn  in  by  Judge  John 
R.  Hazel,  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court,  at 
the  home  of  Ansley  Wilcox. 

Washington  was  filled  to  overflowing  at 
the  inauguration  of  Roosevelt  in  1905, 
more  than  200,000  visitors  being  present. 
He  was  escorted  to  the  Capitol  by  his  old 
regiment  of  Rough  Riders.  The  parade 
was  one  of  the  best  ever  seen  in  Washing- 
ton. Justice  Fuller  administered  the  oath. 
A  wild  blizzard,  with  deep  snow,  made  the 
Taft  inauguration  a  difficult  problem.  For 
the  first  time  in  seventy-five  years  it  was 
necessary  to  hold  the  ceremonies  indoors. 
Justice  Fuller  administered  the  oath  in  the 
Senate  Chamber.  Trains  carrying  visitors 
to  the  inauguration  were  stalled  miles 
from  Washington.  Telegraph  and  tele- 
phone wires  were  down  and  Washington 
was  isolated  from  the  world. 

When  Woodrow  Wilson  was  inaugurated 
in  1913  he  was  accompanied  by  the  long- 
est parade  in  the  history  of  the  national 
capital.  It  required  five  hours  to  pass  a 
given  point.  He  was  given  a  tremendous 
ovation  at  the       {Continued  on  page  51) 


Inauguration  of  President  Hayes,  March  4,  1877,  as  seen  from  a  captive  balloon. 

THE  PROCEDURE  AND  PROTOCOL  OF 
PRESIDENTIAL  INAUGURALS 

By  Hon.  Edwin  A.  Halsey 

Secretary,  United  States  Senate 


DOWN  through  the  years  Presidential  Inaugurals 
have  been  marked  by  colorful  events,  by  pag- 
eantry and  cheers  and  music,  by  the  excitement 
of  the  crowds,  the  rebirth  of  patriotic  ardor,  the  rededi- 
cation  to  national  service.  Inaugural  ceremonies  in 
recent  years  have  taken  on  a  more  definite  pattern,  and 
are  marked  by  routine  of  procedure  and  protocol.1  So 
far  as  is  known  the  factual  outlines  of  the  inaugural 
ceremonies  have  never  been  authoritatively  set  down 
in  print.  It  is  an  interesting  story. 

Under  the  Constitution,  as  fixed  by  the  20th  Amend- 
ment, it  is  provided:  "The  terms  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  shall  end  at  noon  on  the  20th  of  Janu- 
ary. .  .  ."  The  Constitution  says  nothing  whatever 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  President  shall  take  of- 
fice. Accordingly  the  President  in  1941  (as  in  1937)  and 
thereafter,  will  take  his  oath  of  office  at  noon,  on 
January  20th,  instead  of  on  the  4th  of  March  as 
heretofore.  The  President's  oath  is  administered  by 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  while  the  Vice 

1.  The  word  Protocol  is  properly  used  in  this  connection. 
For  example,  there  is  a  "Division  of  Protocol"  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State;  one  of  its  duties  is  specifically  described  as 
"the  regulation  of  ceremonies." 


President's  oath,  taken  immediately  preceding,  is  ad 
ministered  by  the  President  of  the  Senate.   The  Vice 
President  prior  to  1937  has  taken  the  Oath  in  the 
Senate  chamber. 

In  keeping  with  the  ideas  and  methods  of  our  states- 
men of  an  earlier  age,  and  with  the  concept  of  govern- 
ment everywhere,  there  has  grown  up  in  America  a 
tradition  about  Presidential  Inaugurals  which  is  sym- 
bolic of  our  form  of  government.  The  Chief  Justice  of 
our  Supreme  Court,  highest  judicial  authority  and  the 
chief  interpreter  of  the  laws,  is  the  chosen  medium 
through  whom  the  oath  of  office  is  administered  to  each 
new  President.  It  was  Cicero  who  declared:  "No 
power  should  be  above  the  law"  ;  and  Pliny  the  Younger 
said:  "The  prince  is  not  above  the  laws,  but  the  laws 
above  the  prince."  Thus  the  President,  as  the  execu- 
tive who  takes  the  oath,  and  the  Chief  Justice  as  inter- 
preter who  administers  the  oath,  exemplify  the  consti- 
tutional government  under  which  we  live.  That 
government  is  a  government  of  "reason,"  which  Sir 
Edward  Coke  said  is  "the  life  of  the  law,"  and  which 
John  Galsworthy  has  pictured  as  "a  majestic  edifice, 
sheltering  all  of  us,  each  stone  of  which  rests  on  an- 
other." 
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President  Harrison's  inauguration,  1841;  in  front  of  partly  finished  Capitol  building. 
President  Taylor's  inauguration,  1849;  close-up  picture  on  Capitol  steps. 
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Significant,  too,  is  the  fact  that  neither  the_  Consti- 
tution nor  any  statutory  provision  specifies  which  indi- 
vidual or  officer  shall  administer  the  presidential  oath. 
It  has  been  the  custom  since  the  beginning  of  our  gov- 
ernment, with  few  exceptions,  for  this  important  func- 
tion to  be  performed  by  the  Chief  Justice.  The  exist- 
ence of  this  custom,  without  legal  requirement,  suggests 
that  "no  man  is  above  the  law."  Some  of  the  excep- 
tions to  the  custom  suggest  that  no  officer  is  too  lowly 
to  perform  the  law's  highest  functions  when  they  hap- 
pen to  come  within  his  range  of  duty. 

The  instances  when  some  individual  other  than  the 
Chief  Justice  has  played  this  important  role  in  less 
formal  inaugurals,  have  usually  occurred  when  men  suc- 
ceeded to  the  presidential  office  through  the  death  of 
their  predecessors.  Vice  President  John  Tyler,  follow- 
ing the  death  of  President  William  Henry  Harrison, 
was  administered  the  oath  of  office  by  William  Cranch, 
Chief  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, April  6,  1841.  Vice  President  Millard  Fill- 
more, also,  had  the  oath  administered  to  him  by  Judge 
Cranch,  on  July  10,  1850,  following  the  death  of  Presi- 
dent Zachary  Taylor.  Vice  President  Chester  A. 
Arthur,  upon  the  death  of  President  James  A.  Garfield, 
was  inducted  into  office  September  20,  1881,  the  oath 
having  been  given  him  by  Judge  J.  R.  Brady,  of  the 
New  York  Supreme  Court  at  the  former's  home  in  New 
York  City.  Vice  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  on  Sep- 
tember 14,  1901,  the  same  day  President  William 
McKinley  died,  took  his  oath  in  the  library  of  the  resi- 
dence of  Ansley  Wilcox  in  Buffalo,  the  oath  being- 
administered  by  Judge  John  R.  Hazen,  of  the  United 
States  District  Court.  Vice  President  Calvin  Coohdge 
was  sworn  into  office  by  lamplight  in  the  mountain 
home  of  his  father,  a  notary  public,  who  administered 
the  oath  in  the  early  morning  of  August  3,  1923,  just 
four  hours  and  seventeen  minutes  after  the  sudden 
death  of  President  Warren  G.  Harding  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. All  other  Presidents,  since  Washington,  have 
received  the  oath  from  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

The  only  instance,  upon  the  death  of  a  President,  ot 
the  Chief  Justice  administering  the  oath  of  office  to  a 
Vice  President  was  that  of  Andrew  Johnson,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  presidency  after  the  tragic  assassination 
of  Lincoln.  Each  of  the  other  Vice  Presidents  took  the 
oath  promptly,  wherever  he  happened  to  be  upon  the 
death  of  the  President.  In  this  case  the  oath  was  ad- 
ministered by  Chief  Justice  Salmon  P.  Chase,  m  the 
presence  of  distinguished  guests  at  the  Vice  President  s 
rooms  in  the  Kirkwood  Hotel  in  Washington,  at  11 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  April  15,  1865. 

The  induction  into  office  of  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States,  April  30,  1789,  stands  out  as  one  of  the 
great  events  in  the  constitutional  history  of  the  Repub- 
lic ;  yet  the  ceremonies  were  extremely  short  and  sim- 
ple' '  In  contrast  to  the  luxury  and  splendor  with  which 
royal  office  holders  were  accustomed  to  receive  their 
crowns,  George  Washington  had  to  borrow  $3,000  to 
help  defray  his  expenses  from  Virginia  to  New  York 
City  where  he  was  to  receive  the  oath  of  office.  Yet  no 
monarch  could  have  been  accorded  a  more  enthusiastic 
reception  than  Washington  received  on  that  journey. 
A  fine  reproduction  of  a  contemporary  print  showing 
Washington's  journey  in  1789  appears  in  this  article. 
Lucy  Salamanca,  at  present  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  has  described  the  event  m 
an  article  published  at  inauguration  time  four  years 
ago    Through  Fredericksburg,  Baltimore,  Wilmington, 


Chester,  Philadelphia,  and  on  to  New  York,  George 
Washington's  procession  was  one  triumphal  march. 
It  was  marked  by  special  receptions  and  escorts  to  State 
lines — escorts  who  were  the  most  distinguished  citizens 
of  the  communities  through  which  he  passed.  Triumph- 
al arches  spanned  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  and  under 
these,  bare-headed,  rode  the  first  President  on  a  mag- 
nificent white  horse.  Under  one  of  these  arches,  near 
Gray's  Ferry,  Washington  was  requested  to  stop,  and 
when  he  did  so  Miss  Angelica  Peale  came  forward  and 
placed  a  laurel  wreath  upon  his  head.  When  he  en- 
tered Trenton  his  pathway  was  strewn  with  flowers  by 
six  charming  young  ladies,  richly  dressed,  who  sang  a 
song  especially  written  for  the  occasion.  In  New  York 
at  the  ferry  stairs,  where  there  were  carpetings  and 
hangings  of  crimson,  Washington  was  received  by 
Governor  Clinton  and  his  staff  and  by  many  of  his 
old  officers  in  full  uniform.  He  accepted  a  body- 
guard, remarking,  however,  that  he  "needed  no  other 
bodyguard  than  the  affection  of  the  citizens."  In  a 
blue  coat,  buff  waistcoat  and  buff  breeches,  he  was  the 
central  figure  in  the  short  but  imposing  line  of  march 
to  Franklin  House,  where  he  had  established  his  head- 
quarters. At  Washington's  inauguration  the  next  day, 
Chancellor  Livingston,  discovering  that  there  was  no 
Bible  in  the  Federal  Building,  had  to  send  out  in  a 
hurry  to  borrow  one  from  St.  John's  Lodge  Number 
One.  At  the  time  of  Washington's  first  inauguration 
the  Supreme  Court  had  of  course  not  yet  been  ap- 
pointed, and  the  oath  of  office  was  administered  to 
him  by  Chancellor  Livingston. 

On  the  occasion  of  Washington's  second  inaugura- 
tion, in  the  hall  of  the  Senate  Chamber  in  Philadelphia, 
in  Independence  Hall,  the  oath  was  administered  by 
Associate  Justice  William  Cushing,  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  in  the  absence  of  Chief  Justice  John 
Jay,  who  was  on  a  mission  to  England.  The  ceremonies 
on  that  occasion  seem  to  have  been  much  more  formal 
and  colorful.  On  the  walls  of  the  National  Museum 
in  Washington  there  exists  a  fine  old  contemporary 
print,  showing  a  reception  being  held,  as  a  part  of  the 
inaugural  ceremonies,  in  front  of  Independence  Hall. 
The  men  are  all  wearing  wigs  and  are  dressed  in  color- 
ful silk  knee  breeches,  with  lace  ruffles  at  their  cuffs. 

John  Adams,  the  second  President,  was  the  first  to 
receive  his  oath  from  a  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  is  interesting  that  this  honor  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Chief  Justice  Oliver  Ellsworth,  who  had  drafted 
and  was  author  of  the  bill  to  establish  the  Supreme 
Court.  This  inauguration  took  place  in  the  hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  Philadelphia. 

Except  for  the  gradual  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
military  escort,  subsequent  inaugurals,  down  to  the  first 
inauguration  of  President  Lincoln,  were  without  spe- 
cial distinction  in  their  formalities.  As  Lincoln  stepped 
on  the  platform  in  front  of  the  east  portico  of  the  Cap- 
itol March  4,  1861,  there  was  sketched  behind  him  a 
significant  and  dramatic  background.  The  great  dome 
of  the  Capitol,  which  was  being  constructed  in  spite  of 
incredible  difficulties,  was  in  mid-progress,  with  a  net- 
work of  steel  ropes  and  derricks  towering  high  above 
the  uncompleted  structure.  In  the  midst  of  the  crowd 
which  faced  the  Capitol  stood  the  bronze  Goddess  of 
Freedom,  not  yet  raised  to  her  pinnacle  upon  the  dome 
of  the  Capitol.  It  was  a  symbolic  setting. 

Significant  also  was  an  incident  that  occurred  as 
Abraham  Lincoln  arose  to  deliver  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress. He  looked  about  for  some  likely  repository  for 
his  high  silk  hat.    Senator  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  who  sat 
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close  by  stepped  forward  to  receive  it— the  same 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  who  had  defeated  Lincoln  in  the 
famous  senatorial  race  some  years  before.  Douglas 
held  President  Lincoln's  hat  during  the  delivery  of  his 
entire  address.  Thus  did  an  erstwhile  opponent  put 
aside  any  lingering  personal  prejudice  which  may  have 
existed  to  serve  humbly  the  representative  of  a  ereat 
and  noble  office. 

Fn^Y?  fudi  'n  tlrG  In?u9ural  Tales,  by  Elizabeth 
J^ord  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  seldom  at  a  loss  for  a 
story;  and  that  he  told  this  one  on  himself  about  his 
first  inauguration  in  1861.  On  his  way  to  Washington 
with  his  son  Robert  Lincoln,  he  stopped  in  Harris- 
burg  Pennsylvania.  Before  leaving  Springfield  he  had 
written  Ins  inaugural  message,  and  the  manucript,  after 
being  carefully  edited,  had  been  set  in  type  by  his  friend 
he  local  printer.  There  were  four  copies,  all  entrusted 
to  Kobert,  who  carried  them  in  a  "grip-sack." 

tt  "When  we  reached  Harrisburg,"  said  Lincoln, 
and  had  washed  up,  I  asked  Robert  where  the  mes- 
sage was  and  was  taken  aback  by  his  confession  that 
be  had  let  a  waiter  take  the  grip-sack.  My  heart 
went  up  into  my  mouth  and  I  started  down  the 
stairs,  where  I  was  told  that  if  a  waiter  had  taken 
the  article  I  should  probably  find  it  in  the  baeeaee 
room.  & 

"Hastening  there,  I  saw  an  immense  pile  of  grip- 
sacks and  other  baggage  and  thought  that  I  had  dis- 
covered mine.  The  key  fitted— but  on  opening  it  there 
was  nothing  inside  but  a  few  paper  collars  and  a 
flask  of  whisky.  Tumbling  the  baggage  right  and 
left,  in  a  few  minutes  I  spied  my  lost  treasure  and 
in  it  the  important  document." 

At  Lincoln's  second  inauguration  the  dome  of  the 
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Capitol  had  been  completed.  The  cover  of  this  issue 
of  the  Journal  shows  a  contemporary  photograph  of 
Lincoln  reading  his  Inaugural  Address,  the  last  para- 
graph of  which  begins  with  the  immortal  words :  "With 
malice  towards  none,  with  charity  for  all,"  etc  The 
gist  of  the  paragraph  is  quoted  on  the  "In  this  'issue" 
page,  ante,  with  appropriate  comment  about  the  pic- 
ture. 

In  the  beginning,  the  part  which  law  played  in  in- 
augural affairs  was  slight;  and  in  a  large  measure  this 
is  still  true.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first  statutorv 
provision  having  to  do  with  such  events  is  found  in  a 
private  resolution  of  January  28,  1881  (21  Stat  655 
No.  5),  which  authorized  the  loan  of  flags  to  the  in- 
augural committee.   Scarcely  more  important  was  the 
second  statutory  provision  in  a  similar  connection  It 
provided  (25  Stat.  185  c,  392,  June  18,  1888)  for  a 
holiday  m  the  District  of  Columbia  on  the  day  of  the 
ceremonies.  The  first  appropriation  in  connection  with 
inaugural  ceremonies,  curiously  enough,  was  not  to  de- 
fray expenses  of  the  celebration.    It  rather  provided 
$8,500  for  the  maintenance  of  order  (25  Stat.  669,  c.  153, 
Feb.  13,  1889).  The  next  appropriation,  dated  March  2, 
1889,  was  for  the  modest  sum  of  $3,000,  granted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  "for  expenses  of  inaugural  cere- 
monies" (25  Stat.  978).  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  one  recognized  as  a  sort 
of  "Chief  of  Protocol"  for  inaugural  ceremonies. 

The  greatest  forward  movement,  in  modern  times, 
m  the  protocol  of  inaugurations  occurred  in  1905  Then 
two  precedents  were  established  which  really  have 
'  made"  the  modern  inaugurals.  These  precedents  were 
the  creation  of  a  Congressional  Committee  for  inau- 
gurations, and  allowing  them  a  fund  with  which  to 
make  their  efforts  effective;  and  commencement  of 
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the  practice  of  having  the  West  Point  cadets  in  attend- 
ance for  the  parade.  Later  provision  was  made  to 
include  the  Naval  Cadets.  The  first  appropriation  ever 
voted  to  a  Congressional  Committee,  for  defraying 
the  expenses  of  this  increasingly  important  event, 
was  for  $7,000,  granted  January  31,  1905,  to  the  Joint 
Inaugural  Committee  under  33  Stat.  1280  No.  10. 

Since  that  date  regularly,  every  four  years,  ap- 
propriations are  voted  for  defraying  expenses  of  the 
inauguration  generally.  Such  are  the  small  begin- 
nings, from  a  statutory  viewpoint,  of  this  historic  occa- 
sion. But  a  bare  recitation  of  the  enabling  acts  can 
give  no  impression  of  the  excitement,  the  color,  the 
intense  public  interest  that  became,  as  time  went  on, 
characteristic  accompaniments  to  the  formal  acceptance 
of  a  new  Chief  Executive. 

This  Joint  Congressional  Committee  also  is  the  Com- 
mittee on  Arrangements  and  now  is  composed  of  Sena- 
tor M.  M.  Neely  of  West  Virginia,  Chairman,  Senator 
Alben  W.  Barkley  of  Kentucky,  and  Senator  Charles 
L.  McNary  of  Oregon,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate ;  the 
House  members  being  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn,  of  Texas, 
Representative  Robert  L.  Doughton  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  Representative  Joseph  W.  Martin  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  dedication  of  Washington  as  the  Capital  of  the 
Nation  might  be  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  first 
inauguration  of  Thomas  Jefferson  as  President  of  the 
United  States  on  March  4,  1801  ;  since  that  was  the  first 
presidential  inaugural  to  take  place  in  the  new  Capital. 
At  twelve  o'clock,  high  noon,  on  the  inaugural  day, 
President-elect  Jefferson  entered  the  Senate  chamber 
and  occupied  the  seat  of  the  Vice  President.  To  the 
right  of  him,  as  he  delivered  his  inaugural  address,  sat 
Vice  President  Aaron  Burr.  The  oath  was  adminis- 
tered to  Jefferson  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  after 
which  the  new  President  retired. 

Jefferson  was  succeeded,  following  his  second  term, 
by  James  Madison  who  took  his  oath  of  office,  amidst 
great  excitement  and  general  rejoicing,  in  a  suit  of 
American-made  clothes.  Leaving  his  house — the  site 
of  the  present  Cosmos  Club  at  -the  corner  of  H  Street 
and  Madison  Place — under  an  escort  of  volunteer  cav- 
alry, the  President-elect  reached''  the  Capitol  at  noon  on 
March  4,  1809.  The  oath  was^1  administered  to  him  in 
the  chamber  of  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Chief 
Justice  Marshall.  That  evening  there  was  celebrated  a 
brilliant  inaugural  ball  at  Long's  Hotel,  attended  by 
ex-President  Jefferson  and  President  Madison,  as  well 
as  by  foreign  ministers.  President  Madison  also  re- 
ceived his  oath  of  office  for  his  second  term  from  Chief 
Justice  Marshall. 

The  first  outdoor  inaugural  ceremonies  were  held 
March  4,  1829.  The  inaugural  party  attending  Presi- 
dent-elect Andrew  Jackson  proceeded  to  the  east  portico 
of  the  Capitol  where,  facing  a  large  crowd,  Jackson  read 
liis  inaugural  address  and  received  the  oath  of  office 
from  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  A  heavy  ship's  cable  was 
stretched  across  the  platform  to  hold  back  the  enthusi- 
astic crowd.  A  reproduction  of  a  rare  contemporary- 
print  showing  the'  ceremonies  on  the  White  House  lawn 
at  Jackson's  inaugural  is  given  herewith.  Jackson's 
second  inaugural  was  very  simple  and  while  there  was 
no  parade,  a  large  crowd  gathered  at  the  Capitol  for 
the  ceremonies.  This  was  the  last  occasion  on  which 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  administered  the  Presidential 
oath — an  office  he  had  performed  for  six  Presidents  on 
nine  different  occasions,  covering  a  period  of  thirty- 
two  years. 


One  of  the  most  unfortunate  inaugural  incidents  oc- 
curred just  one  hundred  years  ago  and  had  a  fatal  result 
to  President  William  Henry  Harrison,  who  was  the 
first  President  to  die  in  office.  Bareheaded,  on  a  white 
horse,  President  Harrison  on  March  4,  1841,  rode  to 
his  inauguration,  without  an  overcoat,  although  the  day 
was  bitter  cold.  As  a  result  he  was  taken  ill  and  died 
just  one  month  after  Chief  Justice  Taney  had  admin- 
istered the  presidential  oath  to  him.  The  Presidents, 
since  the  time  of  William  Henry  Harrison,  have  been 
careful  to  be  properly  clothed  for  the  cold  weather. 

For  many  years  in  current  practice,  the  ceremonies 
connected  with  presidential  oaths  of  office  have  taken 
place  on  a  specially  constructed  platform  on  the  east 
esplanade  of  the  Capitol,  in  the  presence  of  a  distin- 
guished gathering,  including  the  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  members  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  representatives  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard,  American  ambassa- 
dors and  ministers,  representatives  of  foreign  govern- 
ments, and  the  Governors  of  the  several  States.  This 
historic  spectacle  attracts  also  a  large  assemblage  of 
American  citizens  who  crowd  into  the  concourse  cover- 
ing many  acres  at  the  east  side  of  the  Capitol  grounds. 
Stands  erected  at  the  Capitol  for  this  occasion  provide 
for  distinguished  guests,  the  radio,  the  press,  photog- 
raphers, and  the  public  generally. 

The  procession  to  the  inaugural  platform,  from  inside 
the  Capitol,  is  started  by  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  headed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  the  Clerk,  and  is  followed  immediately  by  the 
Members  of  the  United  States  Senate,  headed  by  the 
President  Pro  Tempore  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
This  begins  the  procession  to  the  platform,  which  con- 
tinues with  the  dignitaries  of  the  Government  and  the 
States  being  escorted  to  their  positions,  and  ends  when 
the  President  is  escorted  by  the  Congressional  Inaug- 
ural Committee  to  the  stand  where  he  takes  the  oath  of 
office  and  delivers  his  inaugural  address. 

The  actual  ceremonies  for  the  swearing  in  of  the 
President  are  short  and  simple  and  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic in  form.  The  main  feature  is  the  taking  of  the 
Constitutional  oath,  which  is  provided  by  Article  II, 
Section  8,  of  the  Constitution:  "I  do  solemnly  swear 
(or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  Office  of 
President  of  the  United  States  to  the  best  of  my  Ability, 
preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States."  It  is  significant  that  this  form  of  oath 
is  the  only  oath  specified  by  the  Constitution. 

Following  the  ceremonies  at  the  Capitol,  constituting 
his  inauguration,  the  President  returns  to  the  White 
House  where,  from  the  "Court  of  Honor,"  he  reviews  a 
colorful  parade,  which  passes  down  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue. Interspersed  with  bands  playing  martial  music, 
are  the  units  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States,  and  various  groups  representative  of 
American  business,  industry,  and  social  organizations. 

These,  then,  are  the  ceremonies  appurtenant  to  in- 
ducting a  President-elect  into  the  presidential  office. 
For  those  who  look  beyond  the  pageantry  and  ceremony 
to  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  this  inspiring  event,  there 
has  taken  place  the  perpetuation  of  the  American  way 
of  life— a  way  founded  upon  the  reign  of  law,  which, 
as  Woodrow  Wilson  so  fitly  said,  is  "based  upon  the 
consent  of  the  governed  and  sustained  by  the  organized 
opinion  of  mankind." 
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Words 
that  set 
the  tone 


One  of  the  anomalies  about 
inaugural  addresses  is 
that,  although  they  are 
often  the  subject  of  much 
painstaking  labor  by  their  authors, 
few  are  remembered  over  the  years. 
Paradoxically,  the  extent  to  which  an 
inaugural  is  remembered  has  little 
to  do  with  the  perspiration  factor: 
the  question  of  whether  it  was  per- 
sonally crafted  by  the  president- 
elect or  drafted  by  a  team  of  ghost 
writers.        -  L  -.  - 

Nevertheless,  a  president's  inau- 
gural is  the  first  authoritative 
pronouncement  of  a  new  adminis- 
tration, and  can  set  the  tone  for  the 
next  four  years.  Considering  the 
intense  attention  that  an  inaugural 
receives,  it  is  remarkable  that 
Franklin  Pierce,  in  1853,  delivered 
his  speech -without  benefit  of  either 
text  or  notes.  None  of  his  successors 
has  ever  attempted  to  duplicate  that 
virtuoso  performance,  fe 

Before  the  day  of  ghosts,  the  writ- 
ing of  an  inaugural  could  be  a  very 
private  struggle.  James  A.  Garfield 
left  in  his  diary  a  running  commen- 
tary concerning  the  evolution  of  his 
address.  Following  his  election,  he 
resolved  to  review  the  inaugurals  of 
all  19  «f  -his-  predecessors.  But  as 
other  matters  pressed,  he  asked  his 
secretary  to  prepare  summaries.;  ;"v 

Abraham  Lincoln' 
inaugural  address 
-a  message  to 
remember. 


■  Two  months  befoP 
day,  Mr.  Garfield  put! 
Dissatisfied  with  hisi 
put  it  aside.  Then, 
his  inauguration,  he ; 
-■  -new  speech.  Reporter 
the  stream  of  visj' 
president-elect's  . 
remarked  at  his  obviou; 

with  a  last-minute  t»C   „„ 

Mr.  Garfield  closeted  jiumself  on  the 
eve  of  his  inauguration  and  wrote 
into  the  night.  It  was  ^P"010  finish.. 
He  noted  in  his  diary,  "I  wrote  the 
last  sentence  at  half -past  2  o'clock 
a.m.  March  4."  ..^T 
Over  the  years,  tS 
inaugural  evolved  a 
statement  of  principle 
there  was  eloquenc 
when  the  speaker  included  some- 
thing of  his  personal  philosophy. 
"Error  of  opinion  maybe  tolerated," 
said  Thomas  Jefferson  in  1801, 
"where  reason  is  left  ftee  to  combat 

But  the  message  atid  the  times 
were  not  always  so  happily  fused.  In 
the  early  months  of  1841,  the  vener- 
able William  Henry  Harrison 


presidential, 
5  a  general 
.  On  occasion 
generally 


John  Taylor  is  afi 
specializing  in  hisu 
phy. 


•■-lance  writer 
'  and  biogrd- 


applied  himself  to  his  inaugural  wit! 
a  zeal  that  belied  his  68  years.  Tht 
result  was  an  oratorical  tour  de 
force,  bristling  with  classical  met 
aphors,  that  traced  the  history  of  the 
Republic  from  its  roots  in  Greek 
democracy.  Daniel  Webster  did 
some  editing,  and  later  claimed  to 
have  slain  17  Roman  proconsuls  "as 
dead  as  smelts."  Nevertheless,  the 
final  product  still  required  two 
hours  to  deliver,  and  was  nearly 
twice  as  long  as  any  inaugural 
address  before  or  since. 

Several  addresses  were  delivered 
in  times  of  clear  national  crisis.  One 
of  these  was  Abraham  Lincoln's 
first,  which  came  after  South  Caro- 
lina had  seceded  from  the  union.  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  intended  to  close  his 
inaugural  with  an  admonition  that 
would  place  the  responsibility  for 
war  squarely  on  the  seceding  states. 
But  Secretary  of  State  Seward  urged 
some  "final  words  of  affection" 
toward  the  South.  - 

Mr.  Lincoln  liked  the  idea,  and 
the  result  was  one  of  his 
more  memorable  passages: 
"We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends.  We 

must  not  be  enemies  The  mystic 

chords  of  memory,  stretching  form 
every  battlefield  and  patriot  grave  to 
every  living  heart  and  hearthstone 
all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell 
the  chorus  of  the  Union  when  again 
touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by 
the  better  angels  of  our  nature." 

When  one  gets  past  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's first  inaugural,  the  two  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  and  the  more  recent  efforts 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  John  E 
Kennedy,  most  inaugurals  do  not 
stand  the  test  of  time.  To  some  extent 
this  is  unavoidable:  President  Polk's 
policy  on  public  roads,  for  instance, 
is  of  limited  relevance  '  to  20th- 
century  Americans.  But  many  of  the 
orators  shared  a  penchant  for 
platitudes.  The  reader  is  invited  to 
identify  the  authors  of  the  following: 
.'-■•"The  lessons  pf  paternalism 
ought  to  be  unlearned  and  the  better 
lesson  taught  that  while  the  people 
should  patriotically  and  cheerfully 
support  their  government,  its  func^ 
tions  do  not  include  support  of  the 
people"  4  te  £ 

■  •"Democracy  is  based  on  the 
conviction  that  man  has  the  moral 
and  intellectual  capacity,  as  well  as 
the  inalienable,  jright,  to  govern  him- 
self with  reason  and  justice."  ;  .101 
•  "Our  most  dangerous  tendency 
is  to  expect  too  much  from  govern- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  do  for  it ' 
too  httle."     ,:  y-  , '  ? 

r.  |  ->he  authors  are,  respectively, 
1 1  Grover  Cleveland,  HarryTru- 
*A  man,  and  Warren  G.  Harding. 
But  they  could  have  been  almost  any 
president,  which  suggests  that  it  is  ' 
' not  the  words  of  an  inaugural  that, 
cause  it  to  be  remembered,  but  the 
more  '  tangible  accomplishments 
that  follow.  '  "  :  ■  '., '  V- 
,  ,;-A  ^somewhat  controversial  inau- 
gural is  the  famous  first  of  Franklin 
Ds  Roosevelt.  Its  memorable  line  — 
"The  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  is 
fear  itself"  —  remains  one  of  FDR's 
best-known  quotations.  But  whc 
should  be  credited  with  this  famous 
line?  Mr.  Roosevelt's  biographer, 
James  McGregor  Burns, 
acknowledges  that  there  was  a  copy 
of  Thoreau's  works  in  the  hotel  room 
where.Mr.  Roosevelt  put  the  final' 
touchef  on  his  address.  And  in  this 
voluml  appeared  the  words,  "Noth- = 
ing  is  so  much  to  be  feared  as  fear." 

At  least  FDR  knew  a  good  line 
when  he  saw  onet  %  ^e&Bal&aUe&a1 


The  Closing  Words  of  Lincoln's  First  and 
Second  Inaugurals 

Of  the  first,  delivered  March  4,  1861: 

'  '•I  am  loth  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies,  but 
friends.  We  must  not  be  enemies.  Though  pas- 
sion may  have  strained,  it  must  not  break  our  bonds 
ol  affection.  The  mystic  chords  of  memory 
stretching-  from  every  battlefield  and  patriot  oTave 
to  every  living  heart  and  hearthstone  all  over  this 
broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union 
when  again  touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by  the 
better  angels  of  our  nature.'' 

Of  the  seeoud.  delivered  March  4,  LHHf); 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all 
with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see 
the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we 
are  m;  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds;  to  care  for 
him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his 
widow,  and  his  orphan-to  do  all  which  may 
achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among 
ourselves,  and  with  all  nations." 


I 
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